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Recent Lynchings 


Within the last seven months seven persons in the 
United States, accused of crime, have been taken from 
the protection of the law and summarily put to death. 
Five Negroes and two white men have been executed 
by irresponsible mobs without “due process of law.” The 
seven cases are as follows: Matthew Williams, Negro, 
December 4, 1931, Salisbury, Md., hanged and body 
burned. Pat Johnson, Negro, February, 1932, Brooks- 
ville, Fla., shot. Dave Tillus, Negro, April 1, 1932, 
Crockett, Texas, hanged. Richard Read, white, April 8, 
1932, St. Francis, Kansas, hanged. Walter Merrick, 
white, May 31, 1932, Princeton, Ky., hanged. Luke 
Murray, Negro, June 7, 1932, South Point, Ohio, 
drowned. Henry Wood, Negro, June 7, 1932, Jasper, 
Fla., shot, body burned. 


In the case of only one of these lynchings—the Salis- 
bury case—has INFORMATION SERVICE secured indepen- 
dently authenticated information. This case is the most 
outstanding one among them, however, and illustrates 
all the horrors and moral dangers of mob violence. Pro- 
fessor Broadus Mitchell, of the Department of Political 
Economy of Johns Hopkins University, at the request of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on Race Relations, 
made an inquiry on the spoi and reported the main facts 
of the case, so far as known. Interviews were held with 
responsible Salisbury citizens, white and Negro, including 
the chief of police, the county sheriff, the mayor, the 
nurse in charge of the hospital at the time of the lynch- 
ing, two bank presidents, two ministers, and others whose 
opinions were deemed important. 

On December 4, 1931, Matthew Williams, a Negro of 
Salisbury, Md., was taken, badly wounded, from a hos- 
pital where he was being treated under guard of two 
officers of the law, and was hanged from a tree near the 
courthouse of the town. His body was then burned by 
the crowd. This was done by citizens of the town, on 
the assumption that the Negro was guilty of the murder 
of Daniel J. Elliott, a box manufacturer and lumber 
dealer of Salisbury. The lynching followed the murder 
within a few hours, allowing no time for verification of 
statements or investigation of the circumstances. Avail- 
able accounts of the affair offer no real evidence that 
Williams was guilty of the crime other than his presence 
on the spot shortly afterward, and certain inconsistencies 


in details suggest that he was not the murderer. Never- 
theless, this mentally subnormal Negro youth was taken 
from a hospital bed by able-bodied white men and, 
wounded as he was and blindfolded by the bandages, was 
strung up without mercy—and without proof of guilt. 

On the afternoon of December 4, Thomas Chatham, a 
commission merchant, telephoned the Salisbury chief of 
police that while talking on the telephone with Mr. Elliott 
he had heard over the wire what seemed to be the report 
of a pistol and Elliott’s voice had stopped. The police 
went to the slain man’s place of business and found Wil- 
liams wounded. Elliott’s son, the newspapers stated, 
reported that he had entered the office and found his 
father at his desk shot through the head, and Matthew 
Williams, a 23-year-old Negro who had worked at the 
place for seven or eight years, lying wounded on the floor. 

At this point there seems to be some uncertainty in the 
reports received, one of which is that young Elliott stated 
that he had followed Williams out into the lumber yard 
and there shot him in the head. A hiatus in this story 
leaves much in doubt. Whether Williams was found to 
be twice wounded does not appear, nor what gun or guns 
were used. The conclusion appears to have been in- 
stantly reached that Williams shot and killed Daniel 
Elliott and then attempted to commit suicide. No motive 
has been brought out which seems convincing. It ap- 
pears that Elliott, a man of 67, employed more Negroes 
than any other employer in Salisbury, and was respected 
by both whites and Negroes. Although work was slack 
Williams had been employed at the lumber yard a few 
days that week. The sheriff stated that Williams said 
to him, “I got my man,” or words to that effect, and 
others have reported that Williams was seen pacing the 
sidewalk in front of Elliott’s office before the shooting, 
mumbling to himself. His teachers at the Negro school 
have testified that he was below normal mentally. What- 
ever may be thought of such circumstances, it would 
seem that some evidence more exact and convincing 
would be required for conviction by jury. 

The police took Williams to the Peninsula General 
Hospital, where his wound or wounds were dressed, and 
the chief of police and a deputy sheriff stood guard over 
him. The news of the shooting spread quickly through 
Salisbury, a town of 11,000 people, of whom some 1,700 
are Negroes. Elliott was dead. It was believed that 
Williams was dead also. About 7:30 o’clock a small 
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group was standing in front of the office of the Salisbury 
Zimes when a news bulletin was posted saying that 
Williams was alive. Someone in the crowd raised the 
cry, “Let's lynch Williams!” The men moved in the 
direction of che hospital; and others to the number of 
two or ihree hundred joined the march. 

vive or six men entered the hospital by the front door, 
where they were met by the assistant superintendent 
of nurses, who was in charge. The men said they wanted 
Williams. She replied that if they must take him, they 
should do it quietly. It seems that the chief of police 
protested, but ineffectually. The next thing anyone knew, 
some of the mob entering by a side door had seized 
Williams irom his bed and dropped him out of the 
first-floor ward window. 

A business man of Salisbury, driving to the hospital, 
met the mob and tried to dissuade its members from the 
contemplated deed. No attention was paid to him. The 
Negro was hanged from the limb of a tree near the court 
house. By this time the crowd had grown to more than 
a thousand. When the body was cut down the cry went 
up that it should be burned. Another citizen, at peril 
to himself, edged into the crowd and pleaded that the 
body be given to the sheritf; the sheriff himself also tried 
to prevent further action by the mob. Both were roughly 
brushed aside; the body was dragged to a vacant lot and 
there drenched with gasoline and set on fire. Apparently 
about an hour after the burning the state police, who had 
a station a few miles from Salisbury, arrived on the 
scene, and the sheriff secured the charred body and 
turned it over to an undertaker. 

Salisbury is the largest town on the Eastern Shore. 
It is inland, but has river communication with Chesa- 
peake Bay. lt has some manufacturing but is mainly a 
distributing center for a prosperous farming and truck- 
ing area. It has a dozen white churches, some of them 
with unusually good buildings, and several Negro 
churches. 

Two weeks after the lynching excuses for the hanging 
were current in the community. Statements that “ot 
course, it was a horrible thing!” were formal and brief. 
The chief explanation brought forward was that two 
serious crimes of which Negroes were accused had oc- 
curred in the locality shortly before. The first was the 
killing of a farmer, his wife and two daughters, appar- 
ently in their sleep. In this case a Baltimore attorney, 
representing the International Labor Defense, who was 
chosen by the accused Negro as his counsel, tried to 
have the case removed to Baltimore on the ground that 
the man could not get a fair trial on the Eastern Shore. 
This was greatly resented. The second case was that 
of the attempted rape of a white woman. 

After the lynching, resentment by Salisbury and the 
Eastern Shore against the Western Shore was redoubled. 
Articles in one Baltimore newspaper and an editorial in 
another criticized Salisbury sharply. A number of 
orders placéd by Salisbury merchants with Baltimore 
firms were cancelled. Several private citizens said that 
while they had not recognized anyone in the mob, if they 
had done so they would not reveal their information to 
the county prosecuting attorney or the attorney-general 
of the state, who conducted an investigation, the latter 
official acting at the instance of the Governor. This in- 
vestigation proved fruitless, as did the one conducted by 
the county grand jury. The latter reported that it could 
not find sufficient evidence to hold anyone responsible. 
Outside criticism of the community for its apathy in 


the face of this crime appears to have had little effect 
other than to intensify sectional bitternesses. The 
ministers have been non-committal in the matter, with one 
or two exceptions. the chairman of the Civic Affairs 
Committee of the Women’s Ciub of Salisbury resigned 
from the club when she found that she could secure no 
support for a resolution condemning the lynching. 

We have meager information regarding the cases of 
Pat Johnson and Luke Murray. Of the remaining, news- 
paper accounts are as follows: 

Dave ‘illus, a 50-year-old Negro farm hand, was 
accused of entering the home of a white woman and 
taking off his shoes. She chased him trom the house 
with an axe. Tillus’ employer, a white man who was 
candidate for sheriff, started to take him to Crockett 
(presumably for trial) but four men, unmasked, took 
the Negro from him into the woods, where they beat 
and hanged him. The district attorney ordered no 
arrests.* 

Richard Read, white, aged 53, confessed abductor and 
murderer of an eight-year-old girl, was hanged by a 
mob of nearly 200 tarmers near St. Francis, Kansas, on 
April 18. The man was taken from the jail by the mob 
who first overpowered the sheriff, took his keys and 
drove him four miles out of town. They then took 
Read to an isolated spot and hanged him trom a tree. 
Under Kansas law the sheriff was automatically sus- 
pended but he was immediately reinstated by the gover- 
nor, who said he was convinced that the sheriff had 
used every means available to protect the prisoner. An 
inquest failed to reveal the names of any members of 
the mob.? 

Walter Merrick, white, 48 years of age, was taken 
from the county jail and hanged by a mob near Prince- 
ton, Ky., on the night of May 31. He had been accused 
of dynamiting a store owned by the chairman of the 
county school board, who had sided with the teacher 
of Merrick’s child in a case of whipping. He was to 
have been tried on June 13. The dynamiting occurred in 
February, 1931, and the storekeeper was _ seriously 
injured. Excitement was intense that winter but it had 
apparently died down and the lynching came as a com- 
plete surprise to the authorities. The mob entered the 
room of the jailer, bound him, took his keys, and made 
away with the prisoner without arousing any one else. 
The jailer did not identify any of the lynchers.° 

Henry Wood, Negro, was murdered by a mob of 
farmers and townsmen near Jasper, Florida, on June 7. 
The man was accused of having shot and killed the 
chief of police of Jasper. He was tracked down and 
shot, the body being riddled with bullets, after which it 
was carried to the scene of the murder and burned.‘ 

The first requirement for the eradication of lynching 
would seem to be additional legislation. The Commission 
on Interracial Cooperation, Atlanta, in a report recently 
issued says that there should be provision for the “com- 
pulsory removal of prisoners in certain types of cases; 
and arbitrary power in the hands of state authorities to 
extend protection and, if necessary, to investigate and 
prosecute in case of mob violence, to change the venue 
in the trial of lynchers, and to suspend officers who yield 


1 Reported in New York World-Telegram, April 2, 1932. 

2 Reported in the New York World-Telegram, April 18, 1932, 
and New York Herald-Tribune, April 19, 1932. 
8 Reported in the New York Herald-Tribune, June 2, 1932. 
“ — in the Amsterdam, N. Y., News (Negro), June 
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their prisoners to mobs.” * This applies to all cases of 
lynching. More specifically applicable to the Salisbury 
case is the comment on “failure to provide sufficient edu- 
cational opporiunities and adequate institutional care for 
Negroes”; also a further statement, which, while quoted 
in INFORMATION SERVICE of February 6, 1932, will bear 
repetition now. Public opinion, the commission says, 
must be the “ultimate deterrent,” and “the growth of 
such public opinion is a matter of education, working 
through many agencies. In this process, the churches 
perhaps have major responsibility, as the arbiters of 
moral standards and conservators of human values. In 
their official pronouncements, the larger church bodies 
have gone on record with statements that are entirely 
satisfactory. The practical results will be meager, how- 
ever, until both ministers and laymen generally take these 
declarations seriously and begin to mediate them to their 
congregations.” 

Since most lynchings involve race prejudice, the Com- 
mission says: “Public schools and colleges should play 
an important part, through definite courses in race rela- 
tions and by the inclusion of apt factual material in 
courses in history, literature, sociology, civics, and other 
subjects. ... 


“The press . . . has already demonstrated its value 
in the anti-lynching campaign.” 
And further: “Lynching can and will be eliminated 


in proportion as all elements of the population are pro- 
vided opportunities for development and are accorded 
fundamental human rights.” ® 


African Native Rights 
(a) SourH Arrica 


The rights of African Natives have been brought again 
to public attention by the Native Service Contract Bill 
proposed in South Africa and the discussions of the 
Council of the League of Nations on a far-reaching 
reconstruction plan for Liberia, the Negro republic of 
the West Coast. 

The main features of the South African Native Service 
Contract Bill are outlined both in a recent issue of the 
South African Outlook* and by J. H. Hofmeyr in The 
Manchester Guardian of April 1. The design of the 
bill is to favor the landlords by regulating the unpaid 
service of all male tenants on farm lands between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty. At present fewer than one- 
half of the Natives of South Africa live in scheduled 
areas reserved for them. About one-fourth of the bal- 
ance live in urban areas; the remainder—about two mil- 
lion—are in rural areas outside the reserves. Some are 
squatters on land owned by whites, and these pay rent; 
but most of them are “labor tenants” on such lands. 
The prevailing custom is that these tenants labor for 
their landlords three to six months out of the year in 
return for the privileges of living on the land and doing 
some meager farming. The aim of this bill is mainly to 
regulate these “labor tenants.” Failure on the part of 
Natives in South Africa to appear for contracted work 
is a criminal offense, punishable by imprisonment at 
hard labor. ; 

The bill provides that boys and girls under eighteen 
residing at home shall render “any service of whatever 


SL ynchings and What They Mean, report of the Southern 
Commission on the Study of Lynching appointed by the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation, Atlanta. a : 

1 Quoted in The Anti-Slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ Friend, 
(London), April, 1932, p. 23. 
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nature at any place in the Union.” In the judgment of 
the Outlook, this provision would make juvenile labor 
without pay available either on farms or for work in 
nearby towns. Thus the bill gives to landowners the 
right to control the working time of every labor tenant 
and all his dependents. The Outlook points out that 
nowhere in the bill is there provision for a return to 
the Native for the added restrictions and increased labor 
requirements imposed upon him. “The bill is a deliberate 
attempt to reduce a section of the Native people to a 
condition not far removed from serfdom,” says the 
Outlook. 

Mr. Hofmeyr points out further the following inad- 
equacies in the bill: the lack of protection for the Native 
through a written contract; the application of collective 
responsibility in such a manner that one Native may lose 
“benefits due him under a contract because of the dere- 
liction of another’; the power given to guardians of 
binding their wards which savors ‘almost of the farming 
out of children.” 

Another feature of the bill is the provision that the 
squatter in the Transvaal and Natal shall be liable to 
pay a fee of five pounds per year. As Mr. Hofmeyr 
points out, the elimination of the Native squatters has 
jong been an accepted ideal because whites have con- 
sidered them a menace. The tax is proposed in this bill 
with intent to get rid of the squatters by driving them 
into the Native reserves, into the towns, already over- 
crowded, or to the farms of white owners at low wage 
rates. But no provision is made for additional scheduled 
reserved areas to which they may go. 


(b) Liperta 


The Council of the League of Nations has adopted a 
reconstruction program prepared by its Liberian Com- 
mittee which calls for the appointment of a number of 
League advisers to secure reforms in Liberia’s public 
health measures, financial system, and treatment of the 
hinterland Natives. 

Raymond Leslie Buell, in articles in the New York 
Times of May 29 and the Foreign Policy Bulletin (New 
York), of May 27, and the account of Parliamentary 
discussion in Great Britain in the London Times of 
March 16, summarize the events in connection with 
Liberian conditions since the report made by the Christy 
Commission in 1930. (See INForMATION SERVICE, May 
30, 1931.) The League then established the Liberian 
Committee to study the problem and make recommenda- 
tions for further action, and the State Department of 
the United States authorized its representative to co- 
operate with this committee. The putting into effect 
of all the final proposals probably depends upon the con- 
sent of the Firestone Rubber interests and of the Liberian 
government. The former have about one million acres 
in Liberia for rubber growing, secured through the in- 
fluence of our State Department. For the land conces- 
sion the Liberian government receives 6 cents annual 
rental per acre. The League Council has recommended 
a reduction in the area of the Firestone concession and 
an increase in the rental from 6 cents to 25 cents per 
acre. 

To understand the present situation it is necessary to 
review “briefly the history of the relation between the 
United States and the Liberian government. Mr. Buell 
says: “In 1912 the United States satisfied the foreign 
creditors of Liberia by obtaining a 5 per cent loan of 
$1,700,000 for the republic. This loan was secured by 
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an international receivership of customs under an Ameri- 
can receiver general and 3 French, British and German 
receivers. lhe State Department made an effort to 
establish exclusive financial and administrative control 
over Liberia in 1921, but the effort was defeated in the 
United States Senate. 

“A new opportunity arose, however, when Harvey 
l‘irestone found that Liberia might become a source of 
rubber supply, which would help to free the United 
States from the British ‘monopoly’. In 1926 the State 
Department urged the Liberian government to grant Mr. 
Firestone a 1,000,000-acre rubber concession and to enter 
a new loan agreement in which the 1912 5 per cent loan, 
which would have expired in 1942, would be refunded by 
a 7 per cent $5,000,000 loan which will not expire until 
1967. The Finance Corporation of America, a Firestone 
subsidiary, undertook to advance this sum, only half of 
which, however, was issued. The loan contract abolished 
the international receivership in favor of exclusive Amer- 
ican control. 

The theory was that the rubber development, together 
with the American advisers, would bring about internal 
improvement of advantage not only to American rubber 
interests but to the Liberian people. At the time, how- 
ever, the loan contract was criticized on the ground that 
it imposed an excessive and unproductive financial burden 
upon the Liberian people. 

“In 1930 the International Commission found that Mr. 
Firestone had employed only 10,000 men, and that, ex- 
cept for an initial period, the company had not ‘con- 
sciously’ employed any but voluntary labor. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that conditions of forced labor and slavery 
existed elsewhere demonstrated that the reconstruction 
plan approved by the State Department in 1927 had been 
a failure.” 

Mr. Buell continues: “Apparently Mr. Firestone is 
willing to reduce his rubber concession, and modify his 
financial control in any way deemed desirable by the 
League and the State Department” ; and this is confirmed 
from other sources. 

On the other hand, the Liberian government has ex- 
pressed its opposition to the League’s plan. Mr. Buell says 
that “although the Liberian Congress has since enacted 
legislation prohibiting forced labor, there is no assurance 
that such legislation is being applied.” According to 
statements made in Parliament, the British government 
has acted in cooperation with our State Department in 
withholding recognition from the Barclay government in 
Liberia until they shall have given satisfactory evidence 
of a desire to act upon the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Commission. 

The League is asking Liberia for an answer by August. 
The United States, according to Mr. Buell, has settled on 
the autumn as the limit of time for the settlement of the 
problem by the League; otherwise it will “reserve its 
position and its full liberty of action.” He concludes his 
article in the Bulletin thus: “Some form of intervention 
may be justified in a country like Liberia, whose affairs 
are in a state of chaos. Such intervention, however, 
should not be undertaken by the United States alone. 
This government cannot consistently interfere in the 
affairs of Liberia after denying Japan the right to inter- 
fere in Manchuria.” Liberia seems to hold back from 
even League control and its friends point to what has 
taken place in mandated African areas. 


The Negro and the Homicide Rate 
The mounting homicide rate in this country, which 


has grown from 5.01 per 100,000 of the population in 
1900 to 10.8 in 1931, is a matter of major concern. In 
comparison with the rate here, Canadian cities, accordin 

to a study made of 14 principal cities, have a rate of 1.6, 
while of 53 foreign cities only 7 have a rate of over 10. 
Recent studies in the United States show that 11 of the 
17 states with a rate of over 10 per 100,000 of the 
population are in the South.’ A study in Atlanta, Ga., in 
1931, made by the Atlanta School of Social Work, brings 
out some significant facts about the connection of Negroes 
with the situation. In 128 homicide cases recorded in 
the Atlanta police court in 1931, 106 of the victims 
were Negroes and 22 were whites. Three out of every 
five slayings were committed by Negroes, and more than 
80 per cent of the victims were Negroes. Four of the 
22 white victims were killed by Negroes, 9 by whites and 
9 by unknown persons. The cause of the homicide was 
given in 55 cases, the most frequent being “arguments 
and fights.” Intoxication was the cause in only one case. 

The report concludes with the statement that few gen- 
eralizations can be drawn from the data, “for such gen- 
eralizations would be dependent on a further analysis of 
causes as well as on a study of the relative number of 
whites and Negroes in the lower economic levels of 
Atlanta’s population.” 

The annual survey made by Dr. Frederick Hoffman, 
statistician of the Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
gives Atlanta the third highest ratio of homicides per 
100,000 population in the United States in 1931—a rate 
of 49.5. Birmingham, Ala., leads with a ratio of 54.9, 
and all of the 10 cities with the highest murder rates are 
in Southern states. In each case where the statistics are 
given on a racial basis the Negro homicide rate exceeds 
that of the white population. In 1930, Memphis, Tenn., 
for instance, reported a rate of 20.4 for the white popu- 
lation and 120.5 for the Negro. Nashville’s record was 
15.3, white; 95.7, Negro. . 

Further light on this situation comes from Dr. R. N. 
Whitfield, director of the Mississippi State Bureau of 
Vital Statistics, as reported in the Literary Digest for 
June 18. In that state “Every day [in 1931] saw the 
killing of a Negro . ... on an average, and every five 
days the killing of a white man.” Homicidal deaths 
totaled 497, a rate of 24.4 per 100,000 of the population, 
and in 1930 the rate was even higher—25.8. The Jackson 
Daily Clarion-Ledger carries a significant article on the 
report, which is quoted by the Literary Digest: “The 
killings of Negroes by Negroes can not be reduced until 
the white people, all of them, including police, officials, 
judges, and jurors, regard such killings as murder, ex- 
actly as much murder as the killing of a white by a 
white or by a Negro. 

“They can not be reduced as long as so many white 
people, on the police forces, the bench, and in the jurors’ 
chairs, regard such crimes as ‘just another Negro kill- 
ing’, and such trials, in too many cases, as shows. 

“When every killing of a Negro by a Negro is investi- 
gated and prosecuted as such, then we shall be able to 
reduce not only these killings but the killings of whites 
by Negroes. 

“Aside from our own interests, and the state’s repute, 
which suffers the notoriety of these high homicide rates, 
the honest and law-abiding tens of thousands of colored 
people among us are entitled to this protection from the 
killers of their own race, as well as from the killers of 
the white race.” 


1 Literary Digest (New York), “Why So Much Blood Is Spilled 
In Dixie,” June 18, 1932. 
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